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been sufficiently engaged by my history to follow me to my
retirement in ancient Greta.

My life was now monotonous, for my life was only love.

I know not the palling of passion of which some write. 1
have loved only once, and the recollection of the being to whom
I was devoted fills me at this moment with as much rapture
as when her virgin charms were first yielded to my embrace.
I cannot comprehend the sneers of witty rakes at what they
call constancy. If beings are united by any other considera-
tion than love, constancy is of course impossible, and, I think,
unnecessary. To a man who is in love, the thought of
another woman is uninteresting, if not repulsive. Constancy
is human nature. Instead of love being the occasion of all
the misery of this world, as is sung by fantastic bards, I
believe that the misery of this world is occasioned by there
not being love enough. This opinion, at any rate, appears
more logical. Happiness is only to be found in a recurrence
to the principles of human nature, and these will prompt
very simple manners. For myself, I believe that permanent
unions of the sexes should be early encouraged; nor do I
conceive that general happiness can ever flourish but in
societies where it is the custom for all males to marry at
eighteen. This custom, I am informed, is not unusual in
the United States of America, and its consequence is a
simplicity of manners and a purity of conduct which Euro-
peans cannot comprehend, but to which they must ulti-
mately have recourse. Primeval barbarism and extreme
civilisation must arrive at the same results. Men, under
these circumstances, are actuated by their structure; in the
first instance, instinctively ; in the second, philosophically.
At present, we are all in the various gradations of the
intermediate state of corruption.

I could have lived with Alceste Contarini in a solitude
for ever. I desired nothing more than to enjoy existence
with such a companion. I would have communicated to